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extreme enough to be denominated a defect refers in this
discussion, of course, to conditions that do not rest on
the basis of defective sensory organs, but are due to some
lack of functioning in the central nervous system.

From the practical standpoint such defects are of vital
significance in relation to the activities of everyday life,
where perceptual discriminations of all sorts are con-
stantly demanded. But the fact is that in spite of much
experimentation we do not know the thresholds below
which disability in perceptual powers, auditory, visual,
or for stimuli of other types, becomes important as condi-
tioning failure in educational and vocational life. The
correlation between such defects, more or less extreme,
and mental activities, such as the school subjects and
industrial occupations represent, have been, as yet,
little studied and are almost undetermined. But that
such defective powers lie at the root of some school and
vocational failures we have learned from experience.

Only the following case-history is cited, because defects
in visual and auditory perceptions have been dealt with
under other headings; this case presents disability in
other perceptions.

Case 29. Agnes Z., 8 years old, was brought from an
eastern city for study because it had already been found
that she could not be taught by ordinary methods. She
had been tried in the public schools, but without success,
and her parents very wisely recognized that in order to
succeed with her, they ought to know her problem and
learn the best methods of coping with it.

In spite of the reported difficulty in learning, we found
on psychological examination that this girl could not
be regarded as an out-and-out mental defective; by the
Binet scale she was just one year retarded, but this meant
little that was helpful in understanding her mental
make-up. The interesting fact revealed by Binet and